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My Letter to You 


Dear WEE WIsDOM Reader: 


As I write this letter, March is weeks away. This is a bright, cold 
January day, with the thermometer diving toward zero, and radio an- 
nouncers warning us that snow is on the way. For weeks and days we 
have been working on this March WEE Wispom, until in our heart it is 
March and the world is awakening to spring. You will understand this 
feeling when you remember how you have sometimes curled up snugly 
in a big armchair before the fire and read a favorite story—perhaps 
Jet’s Adventures! You were not in the armchair. You were bumping 
along a dimly marked trail in a covered wagon, looking forward eagerly 
to the end of the trail and your new home in a pioneer cabin. Or perhaps 
it was Little Women you were reading. You ceased to be yourself and 
became Meg, or Amy, or Jo. 

In the storybook world we enter into the story until we feel that 
we know the characters and imagine that we are really taking part in 
working out the plot. But the storybook world is not the only world of 
make-believe. In another such world we imagine that we are grown up, 
and we do great and noble deeds; we build homes, and bridges, and fac- 
tories, better ones than the world has ever known; we keep house in en- 
chanting cottages; we write great books, and hold large audiences spell- 
bound with our music. Some persons may call this dreaming and think it 
is a waste of time. Indeed it is not. Out of dreams have come our great 
inventions, such as automobiles, and airplanes, radios, and radar. Yes, 
the atomic bomb came out of men’s dreams too, but the scientific laws 
that govern the making of bombs will open the way to the use of atomic 
energy in hundreds of good, constructive ways. 

Out of dreams is coming a new world of universal brotherhood anc | 


peace. Keep dreaming! 
| Editor. 
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Kathryn S. Gibson 
® She wore a dress quite different But when she smiled and said h . 

From any I had seen before I knew that in her eax aisecrae 

And in her hair a funny bow She was just a little girl like me, 

Just longer than the one I wore. Only sad to be apart. 
sa Her speech was strange to my ear too, So I too smiled and said hello, 
el Her way of saying no and yes; And now we're friends, we two; 
vies I guessed at once that she was new I find that no one’s very queer 
tay Just by her manner and her dress. Because they’re strange and new. %e 
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“That big bully,” said Tom. “What can he do?” 


EY, fellows!” 
Phil Brent skidded into the fifth-grade 
gang of the Maple School. 

“Did any of you think up something for Red 
Cross night?” 

“Not an idea,” 
shook their heads. 

“Everybody’s working harder than ever this 
year to get that fifty-dollar prize,” said Tom. 

“Fifty dollars? Whew!” exclaimed Larry. 
“Think what that would do to the Maple School 
fund if we'd win!” 

Phil absently watched. Larry do a smooth cart- 
wheel. Suddenly his face lit up. 

“T've got it,” he said. “No one’s ever done 
gym stunts. We're pretty good at it, and it’s 
something different.” 

“Oh, boy!” exclaimed Larry after a few min- 
utes of noisy planning. “Is this good! We'll keep 
that audience glued to their seats!” 

“That’s one way of keeping them there,” Jim 


said dryly. 


answered Jim. The others 


Losers 
Can 


By Christine Darelius Johnson 


Pictures by Genevieve F, Samsel 


They all looked up at his sober tone, 
caught the twinkle in his eye, and 
piled on top of him with a whoop. 

The next afternoon the boys were 
practicing when Phil and his sister — 
Mary came out of school. Phil called — 
out: “Listen to this. Mary says that her 
girl friend in the next block told her 
that Butch Daggett, the new boy in the 
Madison School, is going to enter.” 

“That big bully,” said Tom. “What 
can he do?” 

“That's just the trouble,” answered 
Phil. ““He’s got an acrobatic act. Mary’s 
friend says he’s good too.” 

The boys looked glum. 

“The worst of it,” Phil went on, “is his bike. 
ging about the peachy bicycle he’s going to buy — 
with the prize money.” 

“If he’s as good as you say he is, he’s got a 
good chance of winning too,” Tom said thought- 
fully. “Nobody’s ever had a stunt like that be- 
fore.” 

- Phil spoke determinedly. 

“We'll just have to work hard and get better. 
The gym teacher said he'd help us work out 
some balancing formations, so we've still got a 
chance.” 

“He did? Let’s get going!’ Larry led off with 
his cartwheel special. 

For two days the boys turned, balanced, swung, — 
tumbled, stretched, and pulled. Word came that 
Butch Daggett was wandering around boasting — 
of all he could do without half trying. 

- It didn’t help any to have him there when 
they carried Phil out, white-faced from the pain 
of an injured ankle. 

“Can he walk on it, Doctor Perry ?”” Tom asked 
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} anxiously a few minutes later. The doctor shook 


Peter. 


_ jwatched them wistfully from the window. 


family ate with him in his bedroom. Every- 


could I—?” 


9 “Mom! Dad! I've got it!” he exclaimed. 


use that foot. I’ll put on a special brace.” 


his head. 
“Sorry, Phil. You're going to stay off this 
foot, and no monkey business, young man.” 
“You mean he can’t be in our gym act Sat- 


| urday?” Larry asked hoarsely. 


“Not a chance.” 

Phil jerked his handkerchief out of his pocket 
and blew hard. 

“Aw, Phil. You don’t have to pretend you 


don’t feel bad. We'll think of something else,” 
) Tom offered. 


The boys nodded. Phil smiled at their loyalty. 
“No, you go ahead.” 
“But you're the best one we have,” David 


4 insisted. “You did the hard stuff.” 


“You're pretty good yourself,” Phil answered. 

The doctor interrupted. “Better let Phil rest 
now, boys.” 

| “Yes, sir. See you later, Phil.” 

The boys filed out gloomily. 


“Leaping lizzards! Not a chance,” mourned 


} “No, I don’t think we have. But anyway 

our act still gets ten dollars for going on, 
and the people who donate to the Red 
Cross for their admission deserve to get 
their money’s worth,” said Larry. 

“That's right,” agreed Peter. “Let’s get 
busy.” 

They hurried back to the gym as Phil 


He was still quiet that evening as the 


one tried to make the others laugh. 
“Your turn now, Son,” his father said. 
“Why, I can’t do anything with this 
old foot,” Phil said rebelliously. “What 


He stopped suddenly. 


“Hey, Mary, get me my magic set!” 

The week passed busily and Saturday 
morning the doctor was called for an- 
other examination. 

“Yes, if you’re careful, Phil, you can 


That night a packed theater greeted the 


Back in the wings Phil groaned. He knew the 
applause would be a determining factor in the 
judges’ decision. The audience stirred. The stage 
hands were moving in some strange equipment. 
Phil walked on, masked and turbaned, followed 
by Mary in the flowing robes of magician’s as- 
sistant. The audience sat up expectantly. As Phil 
began his sleight-of-hand tricks they began to 
clap delightedly. One ball, two balls, three balls, 
no balls. Colored water suddenly colorless, dis- 
appearing money, cards out of nowhere—one 
after another the tricks followed in quick suc- 


Mystifying rope tricks came next. Phil asked 
for a volunteer. Butch swaggered out onto the 
stage. Phil held up two identical cords, knotted 
and looped into a maze of coils and curves. He 
asked Butch to hold one, telling him to watch 
him carefully. Pulling the ends of his cord apart, 
all the loops fell away leaving a smooth straight 


With a bored shrug Butch gave the same pull. 
Without warning two cords (Turn to page 23) 


Phil began his slight of hand tricks. 
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Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


Her Chance 


Shine 


By Margaret Tool Meyer 


HIRLEY was timid. She knew it by the way 
her hands always got cold when she got up 
to recite and because of the silly, nervous way her 
voice always acted just when she wanted it to 
behave. She knew it too because she had once 
overheard her mother say: “Shirley’s so shy and 
timid. I often wish I knew what to do to help 
her.” 

Shirley had large blue-black eyes and shiny 
gold hair that curled up softly at the ends. She 
had really pretty clothes too, so she looked just 
as nice as anyone in her class. But it didn’t 
seem to help—knowing that she looked nice. She 
never seemed to be at ease the way the rest of the 
girls were. 

Miss Landers was talking about the play their 
class was going to put on, and there Shirley sat, 
staring out the window as though she didn’t even 
hear her. 

“It’s the first time the eighth grade has ever 
put on a play, and it’s going to be really special, 
something you will always remember.” Miss 
Landers, who was pretty special herself with her 
black, curly hair and her, wide, dark eyes, said 
brightly, “Superintendent Denny says we can 
have it in the high-school auditorium and we're 


going to charge for it and get all your friends 
and parents to come.” 

Shirley stirred unhappily. She knew just what 
was going to happen. All the rest of her class- 
mates would be in the play, but she’d be so 
tongue-tied that she’d wind up as chief “curtain 
puller” or something equally unimportant. | 

“The lead is the mother,’ Miss Landers was 
continuing. “And there’s another good part— 
the daughter who plays the violin. There are at 
least two girls in our class who could play the 
music, so we'll have to have tryouts.” 

Shirley's head turned away from the window 
sharply. That was one thing she could do— 
play the violin. She had been taking lessons ever 
since she was seven. It was she and Layle Peters 
that Miss Landers was talking about! 

“If I could just get that part! If I could show 
people—just once—that I’m not as stupid and 
dull inside me as I seem to act,” she thought 
wistfully. 

But then her eyes crossed the room to Layle 
Peters, Layle who could laugh and talk as easily 
as Shirley breathed, Layle who was easily the 
best liked girl in the room. She probably had 
never been unsure of herself in all her life. She 
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had a bright, eager way of talking that Shirley 
had always envied. 

“Layle will get the part,” she thought un- 
steadily. “I haven’t even half a chance.” 

The tryouts were the next day, right after 


| school. As soon as the dismissal bell sounded 
} Shirley hurried to her locker to get her violin. 


In the pit of her stomach she felt a weight 
like lead. She and Layle were almost perfectly 


} matched. She had heard Layle play at church the 
j week before, and Shirley knew that her own 


technique was the more rapid but that Layle’s 


} playing was more accurate. 


“Everyone will want Layle to win,’ she 


| thought wistfully as she opened her locker. But 
jher lips tightened resolutely. “That’s because 


she could only forget about herself and think 
about it. 

“Are we supposed to go in now?” Shirley 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” Layle answered. “But I’m all 
tuned up, so I'll go see.” 

She hurried out of the room and Shirley stared 
after her unhappily. 

“She thinks she’s smart,” she whispered to her- 
self. But instantly she forced herself to face the 
truth. “You just say that because she isn’t scared 
to talk, and you are. All you want is to be like 
her!” 

Her hands weren't quite steady as she turned 
toward the piano and started to tune her violin. 
“Carefully, now, carefully,” her mind seemed 


March Winds 


By Marion Doyle 


The March wind whines at the keyhole 
And snuffles along the sill; 

He climbs the vine at the window 
And taps—he’s never still. 

He puffs his cheeks like a goblin 
And flickers the candle light; 

He carries off anything that’s loose 

And whistles off key all night! 


she’s always so‘ready to laugh and be friendly 
with everyone in school,” she reminded herself 
sharply. 

She caught up her violin and hurried down the 
hall toward the auditorium where the contest 
was being held. She was wearing her new poppy- 
‘ted skirt and a white cable-stitch sweater that she 
had never worn before. She was glad she had 
worn them today because they gave her confi- 
dence, and she knew that that was the one thing 
she needed most. 

“Shirley,” Layle called from the door of the 
deserted music room. “They want us to tune up 
in here. The tryouts for the other parts have 
already started, so you better hurry.” 

' Shirley hated the way her heart started to 
pound as she joined Layle. She didn’t want to be 
frightened. She knew she could play the music if 


to warn her. “Layle tunes in better than you do, 
so you'll have to listen.” 

She turned the pegs carefully, working over 
each string until it was perfect. At last her violin 
was in tune and she put it down carefully so it 
would stay that way. 

And then it happened! 

Ever so distinctly, from Layle’s open case, came 
the unmistakable “twang” of a peg slipping. 

“They're almost ready for the violins,” she 
heard someone say from out in the hall. 

For a long minute she stood there without even 
moving. This was her chance! If Layle rushed in 
and grabbed up her violin, if she went out there 
and started to play thinking it was still in tune, it 
would certainly count against her. And even if 
she discovered at the last minute that her string 
had slipped, she would cer- (Turn to page 24) 
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The story of a Crow Indian by Adele Haberlein 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


What the Story has Told 


It was the day the Shermans arrived at Crow, an 
Indian government agency in Montana, that the Sher- 
man twins, Sharon and Karen, had their first quarrel. 
Mr. Sherman had come to Crow to take charge of the 

eral store. Mr. and Mrs. Sherman and Sharon were 
ppy in the new home and glad that Mr. Sherman 
had been given this opportunity. Karen could see 
nothing in Crow or the Indians who lived there to 
like, that is nothing but the little white bungalow where 
they lived. 

Sharon quarrelled with Karen and then wished that 
her father would fail as manager of the store so they 
could move back to Des Moines, Iowa. 

On Saturday after they arrived in Crow, Mr. Sherman 
asked the girls to come to the store and help him and 
Ken Forrester, a high school boy who worked in the 
store after school and on Saturdays. During the day 
among other Indians who came in was little Minnie 
Fox. Minnie had walked several miles through bitter 
cold to buy a pound of coffee. During a lull late in the 
afternoon an old Indian man came in. Ken said they 
called him Sam No Quit because he never gave up. 
Then he told them how the old man had outdanced 
all the young bucks when the Indians gave a sun 
dance to pray for peace after World War I. Ken 
said he danced sixty hours without eating or sleeping. 

Soon after Sam No Quit left the store Mr. Sherman 
missed a twenty-dollar bill from the cash box. “T'll 
bet that old Indian took it,” Karen said, and wondered 
if her wish that her father would fail was to be granted. 


Part II 


T FOUR-THIRTY Karen Sherman was still 

hunting for the twenty-dollar bill that had 

so mysteriously disappeared from the cash box in 
her father’s store. 

“I just know some Indian stole it,” she said 
for the tenth time. 

“Well, if he did it is gone, and if he didn’t 

it will turn up sooner or later,” her father an- 


swered. “Anyway the customers seem to have 
dropped off, and if they hadn’t there is scarcely 
a thing left to sell them, so we may as well close 
up shop.” He glanced ruefully at the empty show- _ 
cases and the near-empty shelves. “Don’t know | 
what I'll do on Monday with the supply trucks 
not coming through until Tuesday.” 

“It’s this way every Saturday afternoon,” Ken 
Forrester assured him. “Complete sell out. If 
ever a merchant had a bonanza it’s this store here 
at Crow.” 

“Hold everything,” Sharon said, peering 
through the frosted window. “Believe we have 
a customer.” She glanced around at the depleted — 
stocks. “Let’s hope he wants matches or a man’s 
shirt. That’s about all we have left to sell.” 

The door opened and a gust of cold wind al- 
most blew a little girl into the store. 

“Why, if it isn’t Minnie Fox back again, and 
on such a night!” Ken exclaimed. ‘Forget some- 
thing, Minnie?” 

The little Indian girl did not answer. She — 
stared solemnly from one of the twins to the © 


other. Then her eyes, trained to observe details, | ‘| 


rested on Karen and she walked over to her and 
held out her hand. In it was a small tight wad 
of money. Karen did not move. 
Minnie laid the money on the counter and be- 
gan to unfold it. A twenty dollar bill was care- 
fully wrapped inside of three one-dollar bills and — 
inside of it was seventy cents. : | 
Karen gasped. “I must have taken that twenty 
for a one and given it out as change for a five- 
dollar bill. How could I ever have done that? 
Yes, sir, I remember now. Minnie did give me 
a five.” So the twenty dollars had not been stolen, 
she admitted to herself. She felt ashamed that 
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she had been so ready to accuse innocent peo- 
ple. Her eyes misted over so that she could not 
see Minnie’s solemn dark face clearly, but 
through her happy tears it looked almost beau- 
tiful. She took one of the child’s cold blue hands 
and began to rub it gently. “You poor little kid,” 
she said. “You're almost frozen, aren’t you? And 
it’s all my fault.” 

Sharon had already opened a box of tea bags 
and was at the heater making some hot tea. Her 
father tucked two dollars into Minnie’s pocket. 

“That won’t work, Mr. Sherman,” Ken said. 
“Just force her to make another trip. Annie 
White Fox is awfully poor, but she’s proud too, 
and she wouldn’t take a cent for being honest. 
She must have sold a pair of moccasins lately to 
have had five dollars all at once.” 


mad “Wonder if your father would let me borrow 
car, Ken,” Mr. Sherman asked. “I'd like to 
OS€ I take the child home, and I'd like to thank Annie 
too.” 
= “Sure, you'd be welcome to the car, but there’s 
cks Bo way for a car to get through,” Ken answered. 
| “I sure wish Minnie didn’t have to walk back 
‘en J though. She has to cross that bridge down the 
If highway, and then Annie’s tepee is a mile and 
ere a half or so back in the timber.” He was silent 
. a minute before he said, ‘““There’s a chance I can 
118 } get Phil Big Horse to have his boy take her over 
‘ave ona pony. I'll phone him.” 
ted 3 Karen went over and whispered to her father. 
-=s “Sure thing you may, and pick out some good 
i. warm ones,” he said. 
a - 


Karen pulled out a drawer of mittens and fitted 
a pair on Minnie’s rough hands. They were bright 


Minnie waved back as she rode away. 


red and were lined with gray wool. 

“Believe it or not—she can smile!’ Sharon 
mumbled to Ken. “I just thought maybe Indians’ 
faces were made that way—stiff and solemn. 
Haven't seen a nickel’s worth of smiles all day.” 

“Oh, Indians are pretty much the same as 
other people,” Ken said. 

Karen looked at him sharply. Then she smiled 
at Sharon. Of course he could not know what 
they had been talking about last night. 

As she rode away Minnie sat the pony like 
a princess. One arm was around Phil Big Horse’s 
boy and with the other she waved back at Karen, 
her red-mittened hand a bright spot of color in 
the drab twilight. 

Lights went out in the store, a key was turned 
in the lock, and the first business day was over. 

“It wasn’t a failure. It was a big success,” 
Karen kept saying to herself. 

As they left the dingy main street and started 
to cross the park Mr. Sherman turned his coat 
collar up over his ears. “Brr, but it’s cold. Get- 
ting colder all the time. Don’t see how it can 
snow.” He squinted up at the park light, which 
showed a sifting of white in the air. 

It snows here whenever it hasn’t anything else 
to do whether it’s cold or not,” Ken said. “But 
this isn’t anything. Wait till it really snows.” 

Karen slipped a hand through Sharon’s arm. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


I’m thankful for the morning 
light; 

May all the hours ahead be 
bright; 

And, Father-God, for this I 
pray: 

May I make someone glad 
today. 


It did not seem cold to her. 


There was a warmth around her 
heart that permeated her whole 


y: 

Sharon patted the hand on 
her arm. “So the war's over,” 
she asked, laughing, “and we're 
twins again?” 

Karen’s voice had a quaver in 
it when she answered. “Oh, 
Sharon, that’s most of what has 
been the matter with me, I be- 
lieve. Even Crow seems more 
bearable since we're—twins 
again.” 

It snowed a little off and on 
all day Sunday, but it stopped 
before midnight. 

Mr. Sherman had arranged 


for the twins to go to school in 


Hardin. They were to ride with 
Ken, who drove every day to 
the high school. 

As Karen stood at the win- 
dow early Monday morning 
Crow did not seem quite so 
hopeless. It lay under a cover- 
let of white that was just heavy 
enough to blot out most of its 
shabbiness. It was only six- 
thirty, but the girls were so ex- 
cited about starting to school 
that they were up and dressed. 
“Why, here comes Ken,” 


Karen reported and ran to the 
door to meet him. 

“Can't go to school today,” 
he said. “In this kind of weather 
Dad has a million and one 
things to see to and needs me 
to help. When extra-cold weath- 
er comes along or anything goes 
wrong he does a lot of looking 
after the Indians. They are nev- 
er ready for bad breaks.” 

“You mean we can’t go to 
school? Oh, Ken, we just have 
to get in someway,” Sharon 
moaned. 

“Well, if you were old 
enough to drive you could have 
our car.” 

“But couldn’t we go in with 
one of the Indians? Surely some 
of them go to high school,” she 
argued. 

“Indians walk mostly if they 
want to go some place bad 
enough,” Ken answered; “but 
that place isn’t school.” That’s 
why I came so early. Thought 
if you weren't too proud I'd 
ask another favor of Phil Big 
Horse. I know he’ll let you have 
his wagon and a horse. Ever 
drive a horse?” 

The twins answered togeth- 
er: “Sure. We've driven up on 
our uncle’s farm in Iowa. Oh, 
could we, Mother?” 


Mrs. Sherman hesitated. ‘‘Oh, 
I don’t know, girls. These In- 


dian ponies may be tricky, and 


neither one of you is much on 
driving.” 

Ken reassured her. ‘This 
won't be a pony, Mrs. Sher- 
man. Old Big Horse has the 
fanciest assortment of nags any- 
where about. I'll get one that 
wouldn’t know a trick if it 
found one in its feed bag. It 
will cover the ground in good 
time, but at that they'll be 
plenty late to school.” 

“Even if we just got there by 
noon it would give us a chance 


. Everyone at the school was 


to enroll, and then tomorrow 
when you take us in we'll be all 
set to go.” They were both talk- 
ing at once, but Mrs. Sherman 
was still doubtful. 

“And you don’t even know 
the way.” 

Ken answered that. “Could- 
n’t miss it. All they do is start 
up the highway and keep going 
till they run smack into Hardin. 
Any Indian’s horse knows the ~ 
way. Hardin is the end of all — 
its travels.” 

Even the twins were dis- 
mayed when Ken brought 
around the rickety wagon and 
the dejected-looking horse. “He 
answers to Jim, but his name 
ought to be Slats,” Ken said, 
running a finger down over a 
prominent rib bone. 

As they drove along the high- 
way Karen said, “If somebody 
only had a candid camera I bet 
we'd make the cover of Life.” 

They shrieked with laughter 
at the thought of the picture 
they would make. The horse 
pricked up its ears and picked 
up its gait, but even so they 
were very late in arriving in 
front of the new school. They — 
were cold too in spite of all the 
robes that Ken had _ tucked 
around them. 


“Put one of these over your ~ 
engine when it quits chugging,” 
he had said, and the girls had 
lost more valuable time trying 
to get a blanket fastened se- 
curely on the horse before they 
left it. 


so friendly that the twins were 
all for starting right in that very 
afternoon, but the principal 
said: “Looks like bad weather 
to me, and you had better be 
starting back. If it snows, it 
can lay a heavy blanket around 
these parts on very short no- 
tice.” 
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When Jim was turned toward 
home he started off at a quick 
pace. The girls were filled with 
excitement. “It’s a wonderful 
school for such a small town, 
isn’t it,” Sharon said, and Karen 
agreed that the school was 
really tops. 

It was after they had crossed 
the bridge over the Little Big- 
horn River that the snow 


} started. It did not begin like the 


Iowa snows they were used to— 
big fluffy flakes falling lazily 
around them. It started as 
though it-had been snowing for- 
} ever, and before they could re- 
alize it, everything was covered 
with a heavy white load, the 
horse, the wagon, themselves, 
and the road. 

Karen said, “We're only just 
started. Do you think we can 
make it?” Her voice sounded 
frightened and Sharon, who 
was driving, said: “Of course 
we'll make it. What else would 
you suggest—nestling down by 
the side of the road like the 

babes in the wood?” 

the end of another half 


¥ hour Sharon’s voice sounded 


frightened too. “I didn’t know 


§ there was so much snow this 


side of the North Pole. Does 
it seem to you like we are 
going slower?” 

“We're practically stopped if 
you ask me,” Karen said. “Oh, 
} I wish somebody would come to 
meet us.” 

They did not talk after that, 
and when the horse stopped 
dead still in the road they just 
looked at each other with 
frightened eyes. 

Sharon flapped the lines and 
urged: “Go on. Go on. You've 
got to get us to Crow.” 

“He’s too tired,” Karen said. 
“Just pulling his feet up 
through that deep snow for ev- 
ery step he has to take would 


be enough, but there’s the wag- 
on and us too.” 

Sharon read her thoughts. 
“Yes,” she said reluctantly, 
“maybe he could make it alone.” 

Their hearts beat fast as they 
climbed from the wagon and 
made their way forward. 

“What do we unbuckle,” 
Karen asked. 

“TI don’t know. Everything, I 
guess,” Sharon answered. 

Their fingers were stiff, but 
at last the horse was free. 
Sharon slapped his flank and 
said, ‘‘Giddap.” 

Jim seemed rested. He lifted 
his head and moved away. 
Sharon turned her back, but 
Karen watched him go. ‘Good 
luck, Jim,” she called after him. 

Back in the wagon they sat 
like two white statues on the 
hard board seat. Suddenly 
Sharon gasped. 

“That was a dumb thing to 
do. Why didn’t we ride him? 
Maybe he could have taken us 
part of the way at least.” 

“Now you think of it,” Karen 
said. 

“Well, why didn’t you think 
of it?” Sharon asked. 

There was no answer to that, 
and the girls fell silent again. 
Sharon reached over for Karen’s 
hand. “Oh, we mustn't quarrel 
again,” she said. “Let’s ask for 
help.” 

It was while they sat with 
closed eyes that they heard it. 

“Hi!” The call was so muffled 
by snow that it sounded miles 
away. 

The two locked hands tight- 
ened. 

“Long Braids,” Sharon whis- 
pered. 

“Sam No Quit,” Karen cor- 
rected. 

“Hi! Hi!” The call was 
clearer. 

The twins answered, yelling 


Evening 
By Florence Taylor 


When darkness closes in, dear 
God, 
I feel that You are very 
near; 
Your love infolds me, and I 
know 
My faintest whisper You 
will hear. 


as loud as they could “Hi-i!” 

Gradually the call came clos- 
er and they answered every 
time. At last dark shadows 
showed through the white blan- 
ket ahead, shadows of riders 
on horses and horses without 
riders. 

Sam No Quit was in the lead, 
and behind him were Mr. Sher- 
man and Ken Forrester leading 
two saddled horses for the 
twins. 

Mr. Sherman lifted the girls 
up while Sam and Ken pushed 
the wagon off the road. 

“I thought you must be lost. 
I gave you up over and over 
again,” Mr. Sherman said, his 
voice choking. “But Sam just 
kept calling hi and moving 
ahead.” 

“Then your horse passed us,” 
Ken broke in, “and we knew 
you had to be back here some- 
where.” 

It was still a long road home 
and a hard one. When they 
turned off the highway the little 
town of Crow looked like a 
ghost wrapped in a white sheet. 

“Never dreamed the time 

(Turn to page 31) 
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Bobby and the 


|S pote loved school. Every time he talked 
about it his little freckled face just beamed. 
This year he was learning so many new things. 
He liked to read. There was a good story in 
his primer about ducks. Bobby liked to draw. 


- Most of all he liked to spell, for whenever he 


got each word right his teacher stamped a cun- 
ning Brownie on the page! 

Mother’ knew about it too. Every morning 
when he left for school in his plaid shirt and 
blue jeans she said: 

“I wonder what your brownie will be doing 
today, Bobby!” 

Chuckling happily, he would call, ““Good-by!”’ 
Next he went whistling down the road, wonder- 
ing too as he swung his red lunch box. 

After school Bobby always ran straight home. 
“Mother!” he called the minute he burst into 
the house. Then while she guessed he turned a 
somersault or did whatever his brownie had 
done that day. It was surprising how many things 
brownies could do—dry dishes, run errands, set 
the table. Bobby could do these things too! Best 
of all, Bobby got a brownie every day! 

One morning he had the word “bead” for 
his-spelling lesson. Bobby thought and thought. 
Was it b-e-e-d, like sted: or b-e-a-d? Finally he 
put down b-e-e-d and passed his notebook in. La- 
ter he saw the word in his primer. It was spelled 
with an 4. How bad he felt. Now there would be 
no cunning brownie. And what would Mother 


12 March 


say? It was all he could do to blink back the © 
tears. 

Presently Miss Roberts, his teacher, called him 
to her desk. Pointing to one of his words, she 
asked, “Is this letter an e or an 4, Bobby?” 

How he wished it were an a! Then he thought: — 
Why not say so if the teacher couldn’t tell the 
difference? His face looked flushed and troubled. 

“It’s an——" 

Suddenly he stopped short. That wouldn’t be © 
telling the truth. He always did tell the truth. 

Quickly he blurted out: It’s an e, but it should 
be an a. I saw the word in my primer a few © 
minutes ago.” Already he felt much better. 

“Oh,” said Miss Roberts, making a red check. 
She smiled, and he took his seat. 

When the notebooks were returned, Bobby 
didn’t open his. What was = (Turn to page 30) 
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A bold March wind went out to see what he could 


He whirled the rub-bish 


line; he liked that kind o 
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‘61 ELOVED Son.” These were God’s own 
words, spoken when Jesus came up out 
of the water after the prophet John had bap- 
tized Him in the river Jordan. “Beloved Son.” 
Jesus’ heart leaped with joy when He heard 
those words. He wanted to get away from the 
crowd of people. He wanted to be alone where 
He could reason things out. He wanted to know 
what it was that God now wished Him to do. 
“Beloved Son.” With the memory of that 
heavenly voice in His ears, and the realization 
He was God’s Son and God was His Father, 
Jesus walked farther into the wilderness. He 
went away from the sound of men’s voices. He 
went where rocks and trees and sky were His 
only companions. 
Alone with God! God the good, God the 
Father, God the Creator of all things. The 


Beloved Son 


By Bula Hahn 
Illustration by Edith K. Forsyth 


sun sank from view and came up again. Days 
followed days. Jesus saw the moon and the stars 
night after night. Still He lingered in the wilder- 
ness. God was in that wilderness, and God was 
His Father, and He was God’s Son. 

So completely was Jesus filled with these 
thoughts that He stayed in the wilderness forty 


days and nights. Near the close of His stay in © 


the wilderness where He had been without food, 
Jesus became hungry. Then the tempter came. “If 
thou art the Son of God, command that these 
stones become bread,” he said. Jesus put the 
thought aside for God had given Him wisdom. 
Jesus knew that God’s power was not to be used 
selfishly. 

Again a tempting thought came. If He, God’s 
Son, were to go to some high place, a moun- 
tain or cliff, and cast Himself down, no harm 

would come to Him. God’s angels would pro- 

tect God’s Son. Jesus put that thought aside 
also. To test God’s power in that manner 
would be to belittle God’s love. God’s love 
was to be used for the good of all mankind. 
With the knowledge of this God-given 


power Jesus knew that He could perform what — 


men called miracles. He could go then among 
men and by working miracles cause men to 
follow Him. He could even establish a worldly 
kingdom. But Jesus knew that was not God’s 
plan for Him. God’s kingdom was not a 


worldly kingdom but a spiritual one. It was — 
to be established through love in the hearts — 


of men. 

God is good. God is love. God is power. 
God's love for His children—men and women, 
boys and girls—is the greatest power on earth 
or in heaven. The power of God’s love is what 
Jesus learned during those forty days and 
nights in the wilderness. God’s love for His 
children is the thing that He was to spend His 


earthly life teaching. The power of God’s love | 


for His children was the thing that would 


save men from wickedness and sin, sorrow — 


and want. Jesus must teach men how to use 


this power for good. It was for this 
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purpose that He had come into the 
world. Jesus knew that these things were true 
when He left the wilderness. 

The love of God so filled Jesus’ heart that 
it must have shown in His eyes, in the sound 
of His voice, in the touch of His hand, in His 
every movement. Jesus did not have money, 
possessions, or high rank with which to draw 
men to Him. But the Bible tells us that when 
He said, ‘Follow me,” men left their homes, 
and their work, and followed Him. They took 
up the work that He wanted them to do. They 
walked the dusty roads, they slept in the open 
fields, on hillsides. Often they went without 
food in their eagerness to serve Jesus and be 
of help to Him as He went from place to place 
telling men of the wonderful blessings of 
God's love. 

Andrew and his brother Simon were the first 
two men to leave their work and follow 
Jesus, and later to be numbered among the 
Twelve. These two brothers were fishermen, 
like many other men in that part of the coun- 
try. It was during the early part of Jesus’ 
mission of teaching that Andrew, while visit- 


How Can They Know? 


By Ben L. Byer 


How can the bee know where to go 
In the golden, sunny hours 

To find the richest store of sweets 
In the gaily blooming flowers? 


How can the birds know where to go 
When summer is growing old 

To find the warmth of the sunny south, 
Away from the snow and cold? 


How can the bulbs know when to start 
Up from the dark, brown earth 

And push out into the bright sunlight 
To give a flower birth? 


God is the answer to all of these, 

The bee, the bird, and the flower: 
He put in each that inner urge 

And gave them the sun and shower. 


ing near Bethany, heard the “Messiah” (as 


many called Jesus) as He talked to a group of 
people. He hastened home to tell Simon, and 
together the brothers went to see Jesus. Jesus 
turned to Simon and said: “You are Simon, son 
of John. But I shall call you Peter.” Peter means 
a rock. 

When Jesus looked at Simon and renamed him 
Peter, Jesus saw the fisherman through eyes of 
love. He saw good qualities in Simon that others 
did not see. A rock is firm, dependable. Jesus saw 
the good in Simon and knew that he had great 
possibilities. Simon Peter as he was later called 
became one of Jesus’ most devoted followers. 
Doing the things that the love in his heart told 
him were right made Peter the man Jesus believed 
‘him to be. After years of association Jesus said: 
“Blessed art thou, Peter. You are like a rock, and 
upon you I will build my church.” 

All the men who followed Jesus were not 
fishermen, tillers of the soil, and lowly folk. 
Many were educated men of high position. 

One day after talking to a large crowd in the 
city of Capernaum Jesus started with His dis- 
ciples to walk to the seaside, Just outside the 
city they came to a customhouse, a place where 
taxes are collected. There at a table sat a tax- 
gatherer or “publican,” as taxcollectors were 


called. The tax collected was for the rulers in 
Rome. Many of the publicans were cruel and 
selfish, taking heavier taxes than were due. Be- 
cause of this all taxcollectors alike were hated. 


At the customhouse Jesus stopped before a 
table and silently watched the taxgatherer as he 
took the money that the people brought. The 
publican’s name was Matthew, and he had both 
education and talent. He worked quietly, counted 
money quickly, and wrote the records rapidly. 
After a time Matthew looked up, and his eyes 
met the eyes of the stranger who watched him. 
The gaze of the two men held—Jesus, God's 


own “beloved Son,” and Matthew, the taxcol- 


lector for Rome. 


Jesus saw Matthew as the good and perfect 
man that God intended him to be. Matthew saw 
in Jesus’ eyes a love so powerful that his mind 
lost the desire for money, earthly gain, political 
position. Without warning to His disciples Jesus 
said to Matthew, ‘‘Follow me.” 


To the surprise of all other men in the custom- 
house, Matthew stood up, left the table, the 
money tills, the records. The publican followed 
Jesus, the “Messiah,” who with His disciples 
went His way down the dusty road. 

Through love Jesus drew = (Turn to page 23) 
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Original 
Design 


i Y, MY, why all the 

gloom?” asked Aunt 
Alice as she came into the room. 
Sally, her young niece, sat on 
the window seat idly swinging 
her foot, looking sorrowfully 
out the window at the down- 
pouring rain, thinking that 
sometimes it was pretty un- 
handy and very lonesome to live 
in the country. 


“Tt can’t be that this much- 


needed rain makes my little girl 
sad.” 

“Oh, the rain’s all right, but 
not today.” Sally was really 
cross. “I counted so on going to 
town today to buy some paints. 
I've just got to have them this 
week end.” 

“Tell me about it.” Aunt 
Alice smiled as she seated her- 
self beside Sally. “Surely, noth- 
ing is worth all this glumness.” 

“Everyone in our class is to 


bring an original design to 


By Lillian Graham 


school Monday. The teacher is 
going to choose the most origi- 
nal one for use on the cover of 
our class annual. How can I 
make a design when I have no 
paints?” Sally’s eyes filled with 
tears. 


“That is too bad.” Aunt 
Alice was really sorry. “There 
must be some way out. Can’t 
you make a design with cray- 
ons?” 

“No, the rule is it has to be 
painted. With this soaking rain 
I can’t get to town to buy 
paints.” 

“T’'ve an idea.” Sally bright- 
ened up a bit; Aunt Alice us- 
ually had wonderful ideas. 
“Why not make our own 
paints?” 


“How can we? Out of 
what?” 

“If your mother will let us 
have some starch, the kind she 
uses in the laundry, and some 
vegetable coloring, we can make 
some ‘finger paint.’ Then you 
can ‘finger-paint’ an original de- 
sign.” 

‘““Finger-paint! I never 
heard of such a thing.” 

“You haven’t? Well, it has 
been used a good deal, and you 
will find it a lot of fun to do. 
Want to try it?” | 

Sally was a little doubtful, 
but doing something, anything 
at all, was much better than just — 
watching the rain. “‘All right, 
let’s try it, Aunt Alice.” ; 

Out in the kitchen Sally and 
her aunt measured one eighth 
cup of starch and dissolved it 
in a bit of cold water. This they 
added to a pint of boiling water 
and cooked it about five min- 
utes, stirring it constantly to 
keep the mixture smooth. 

“There,” said Aunt Alice. 
“Now we'll just add a few 
drops of your mother’s red veg- 
etable coloring, and we'll have 
a lovely red paint all ready to © 
use as soon as it cools.” 

“It looks good enough to 
eat,” said Sally. “But we have 
only one color. How can I make 
a design with only one color?” 

“You'll be surprised at what _ 
a lovely design you can make 
with one color and your fingers. 
First, let’s protect the table with 
old newspapers because this is 
messy. Then we'll take a sheet 
of clean white shelf paper or 
wrapping paper. Now with your 
fingers spread a coating of the 

(Turn to page 26) 
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AVE you ever 

stood in a rail- J 
road station or in a | 
Western Union tele- 7m 
graph office and liss 7 
tened to the cheerful | 
telegraph sounders | 
busily clicking off § 
their dots and © 


hours a day they 

transmit messages that are car- 
ried on the wires atop the tele- 
gtaph poles that»we see by the 


3 roadside, and even across the 


ocean via submarine cable. If 
you know even just a few letters 
of the Morse code and listen 
carefully, you can pick them out 
of what would otherwise seem 
but a lot of meaningless clicks. 

The Morse telegraph was the 
first means of rapid communica- 
tion that proved commercially 
successful, and its name bears 


Finley Breese Morse. 

Professor Morse was born in 
1791, and after his graduation 
from Yale University he studied 
painting with several noted 


than twenty years he was an 
artist, and many of his paint- 
ings command high prices to- 
day. However Morse did not 
give all his attention to art, but 
he was also interested in chem- 


that of its inventor, Samuel. 


American painters. For more 


By Roland Rexroth 


gs istry and in electrical 
| He first conceived 
) the idea of the elec- 
tric telegraph while 
f aboard ship return- 
f ing to America from 
' Europe in 1832. 
Three years later 
* with his crude device 
he could send a mes- 
sage over half a mile of wire. 
He tried to interest Congress in 
his invention and also tried to 
sell his invention to various 
foreign governments, but with- 
out success in either case, 
Some of Morse’s friends who 
believed in him eventually were 
able to induce Congress to ap- 
propriate thirty thousand dollars 
for the construction of an ex- 
perimental telegraph line from 
Washington to Baltimore. Af- 
ter many difficulties Morse final- 
ly succeeded in getting the line 
to work, and on May 24, 1844, 
the first message, “What hath 
God wrouglit?” was sent from 
the rooms of the United States 
Supreme Court in Washington 
to the receiving station at Balti- 
more. 
This historic message was 
given philatelic recognition by 
the issuance of a special st 


in May, 1944, which we illus-_ 


trate, to commemorate the hun- 


dredth anniversary of the Morse 
telegraph. Also we illustrate a 
two-cent stamp showing Morse’s 
portrait. This stamp is one of 
the series issued in 1940 to 
honor famous American inven- 
tors. 

After Morse’s successful dem- 
onstration his associates organ- 


ized the first telegraph company ; 


in the United States, the Mag- 
netic Telegraph Company, 
which built a line from Phila- 
delphia to Morristown, New 
Jersey, and later extended it to 
New York City. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company was 
organized in 1856, and in 1862 
put a transcontinental line into 
service. In 1885 the Postal Tele- 
graph Commercial Cable sys- 
tem was established. Until their 
consolidation in 1943 these two 
companies handled ninety-eight 
per cent of all commercial tele- 
graph business, 

The word telegraph is de- 
rived from two Greek words 
that mean “to write at a dis- 
tance.” The “writing” is done 
by means of an apparatus that 
communicates a series of clicks 
or signals called “dots” and 
“dashes.” A dot is about one 
twenty-fourth of a second in 
length, while a dash lasts three 
times as long. 

The Morse code used on land 
telegraph lines in the United 
States was invented by Alfred 
Vail in 1837. For wireless and 
radio communication the con- 
tinental or international code, 
similar to the Morse code but 
different from it in several par- 
ticulars, is used. 

By means of the multiplex 
devices invented and developed 
by J. B. Stearns, Thomas A. 
Edison, and others, a number of 
messages can be sent at the 


_same time in opposite directions 


over the same wire. 
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March 


By Ovie Pedigo Tanner 


Jonquils and daffodils . 
Shake out their green-bound tresses 
* And march along the garden walk 
In frilly golden dresses, 
That the whole wide world may see 
Just how lovely March can be. 
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Winter 


By Marguerite Gode 


When the streets are slickery My arms look like windmills 
With winter ice and snow, Spinning through the air, 
My little feet won’t travel Trying hard to balance 
Where they’re supposed to go. Feet that are not there. 


| 
Right foot goes slip-sliding Not a thing can stop me 


> Far ahead of me; As I whirl around 
Left foot isn’t ever Till I end up smugly 
Where it’s meant to be. Sitting on the ground. 
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Chink Gets 


By Lawrent Lee 


TOP IT!” Chink cried. 

_ The big gray puppy that Chink’s father 
had brought him three days earlier lunged again. 
He lifted himself to his hind legs and put his 
front paws on Chink’s sipeniiess He grinned at 
his young master lovin igly and wiped Chink’s 
cheek with a long red tongue. - 

Chink shoved him away. 

“Stop it, Vic!” he repeated. “Can’t you hear? 
I say stop!” 

The pup circled Chink on quick feet, looking 
for a chance to rush in and maul him affection- 
ately. 

Chink looked pleadingly toward the porch, 
where his friend Bob was watching them with 
longing eyes. 

“Did you ever see such a pooch?” Chink de- 
manded. 

Bob came slowly down the steps. 

“You don’t understand him,” he said softly. 

“He likes you, and you're afraid of him. Here, 
Vic!” he called. 

The dog frisked pee Bob. 

Bod held out a hand, and the dog nuzzled it. 
He even took Bob’s hand in his mouth. Bob 
left it there, pushing gently against the dog's 
short white teeth, talking to him quietly before 
he drew his hand away. 

“No, Vic,” he said firmly. “No.” 

“Vic's got to learn what no means,” he said 
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Dog 


to Chink. “And he’s got to keep his teeth off 
people. If he doesn’t and someone yells and 
runs, Vic may get excited too and nip with his 
teeth, He’d think it was part of a game and not 
mean any harm, but whoever he nipped would 
call him a mean dog.” 

“How am I going to teach him anything?” 
Chink asked-helplessly. “He’s an awful rowdy!” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Bob putting both 
his hands on Vic’s shoulders and swaying the 
dog gently back and forth. “He’s just a pup, and 
he’s got a lot to learn.” 

“No, Vic,” he repeated as the dog tried again 
to mouth him. “He’s used to sticking his mouth 
on whatever he likes, and he’s got to learn 
different.” 

Bob picked up a stick and threw it. 

“Fetch, Vic,” he called. “Fetch it, boy!” 

The pup understood, He raced away like a 
gtay streak. He got the stick between his teeth 
and turned back proudly. 

Bob laughed. He called the dog in a warm 
voice of approval. He held out his hand, and 
the dog started toward him, bringing the stick. 

“That's dandy!” Chink cried. “Help me train 
him, will you, Bob? You're so good with ani- 
mals!” 

“Tl help you if you want me to,” said Bob. 
“But he’s your pup, and you've got to take the 
lead.” 


Florence McCurdy 
i 


Vic was halfway to them when a pigeon 
whirred to the ground. The dog caught the 
sound and whirled toward it. The pigeon flut- 
tered a few feet and dropped again, Vic forgot 
the stick and started for the bird. 

“He'll run after anything that moves,” said 
Bob as the pigeon took wing and soared up 
with Vic in hot pursuit. “If you run, he'll be 
right after you. Here, Vic!” 

Bob jogged toward the big oak in the corner 
of the yard. 

The pup ran after him, circling and frisking 
in the sunlight. He bumped into Bob's legs, 
almost upsetting him. 

Chink watched, plainly distressed. 

“He’s a rowdy!” he declared, “I can’t under- 
stand him at all!” 

The dog dashed down the slope, this time 
after a fluttering paper that the breeze caught 
up and lifted high. 

“He’s a dandy!” Bob declared. “If you don’t 
want him, give him to me!” 

“What'd you do with him?” Chink asked. 
“How'd you start training him?” 

The boys stared at each other, one eager to 
own Vic, the other reluctant to give him up. 
They did not see Vic range up and down the 
fence, find a break in the ground, and start 


squirming under the bottom board until they’ 
heard a shrill cry from the highway. 

Both boys turned. Two girls were coming 
down the road, their friend Coralee and their 
teacher's niece, Louise. 

Louise was screaming one scream after an- 
other. She was running toward them and away 
from Vic; and when they could catch her tum- 
bling words, the boys knew she was saying: “Stop 
him! He’s going to bite me!” 

Chink froze in his tracks, Louise was talking 
about Vic! She had seen the dog squirming under 
the fence and had decided he was after her. 
She had started running and screaming, and 
sooner or later Vic would see her and give chase 
—he had already chased Bob and the pigeon and 
the piece of paper—and she would be terribly 
frightened. 

“Don’t run!” Chink called to her. “Stand 
still.” 

Bob too had seen. He started toward the little 
girl, calling: “Face him, Louise. He won't hurt 
you. 
From the road behind Louise Coralee urged: 
“He can’t hurt you. He’s just a puppy, Louise.” 

Vic flattened his hind quarters against the 
ground and drew himself clear of the fence. He 
rose and shook the dust out of his coat and 
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looked around, He saw Coralee 


on the shoulder of the road, but 


' he saw too the flutter of Louise’s 


skirts and her flying feet. He 
heard her cries and started after 
her. 

To Chink, it seemed that 
Vic's eager eyes and pricked 
ears were asking, “What sort 
of a game is this?” 

But Louise, looking back at 
the dog, screamed louder, “He's 
going to bite me! Help! Help!” 

Against the swiftness in Vic’s 
slim gray legs Louise had no 
chance. The dog passed Coralee. 
She reached out to stop him, but 
he eluded her. 

Chink and Bob were both 
running toward Louise, but she 
was frightened beyond reason, 
and the puppy ran faster than 
any of them. 

“She’s silly!” groaned Bob. 
“Begging him to bite her!” 

The pup swung in close 
enough to push a cold wet nose 
against Louise’s bare knee. 

“Here, Vic!” panted Chink. 
“Come, Vic!” 

Vic did not seem to hear. He 
snapped at Louise’s fluttering 
skirt. 

Chink could hear the cloth 
tear and a tatter came off be- 
tween Vic’s teeth. He stopped 
the chase long enough to shake 
the tatter, to bat at it with one 
paw and then the other, to 
throw it to the ground an 
pounce on it. 

Louise reached Bob. She 
passed him, putting him be- 
tween her and Vic. In this spot 
of comparative safety she 
stopped, but she kept on scream- 
ing. 
The pup lost interest in the 
tatter and took up the chase. 

“Be still!’ Bob warned 
Louise. “You get him excited.” 

Chink reached the couple. He 


passed them. He met the puppy 
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head on. He tackled Vic as if 
Vic had been an opposing player 
in a football game. Boy and 
dog rolled over and over to- 
gether; and all the time Chink 
kept saying, “No, Vic! No!” 

The harness across Vic’s 
shoulders gave Chink a good 
handhold. Dog and boy came up 
panting. 

“Good boy, Vic,” Chink cried 
as he slipped one arm around 
the dog. 

Coralee reached them short 
of breath too. She dropped a 
hand on Vic’s head, but she 
looked anxiously at Louise. 

“He didn’t hurt her, did he, 
Chink?” she asked. 

“No,” said Chink. “But he 
tore her dress. I guess every- 
body’ll think he’s a mean dog 
now!” 

Chink put his cheek against 
Vic’s shoulder. All at once the 
pup seemed to need his protec- 
tion. No one was going to un- 
derstand what had happened. 
People would just hear that he 
had chased a little girl and tried 
to bite her. But Chink had seen 
everything, from the pigeon 


} moving in the sun to the paper 


lifted by the wind and Bob’s 
race with the pup; and to Chink 
Vic was only a curious, loving 
puppy. Chink knew that Vic 
had been excited because of 
the chase. He had nipped at 
Louise in trying to hold her. 
To him it was all part of a 
game. 
Louise peeped from behind 
Bob. Her face was pale, and 
her eyes were still dark with 
fright, but she had stopped 
screaming. 

Chink’s arm tightened about 
Vic. Coralee’s hand fell again 
to Vic’s broad head, and the 
dog wagged a friendly tail. 

“He’s not biting Chink and 
Coralee,” Louise wailed. “Why 


do dogs bite me? Why don’t 
they like me too?” 

Chink could hear Bob trying 
to explain. He could see her 
trying to understand. 

He called to Louise: “I'm 
awfully sorry about your dress. 
Vic's my dog, and I want to pay 
the damage. But maybe if you'd 
like .dogs, they’d like you too. 
Maybe if you’d not get excited 
around them, they'd not get ex- 
cited around you.” 

“That's right,” said Bob ear- 
nestly. “You ought to treat dogs 
just as you want them to treat 
you—not pay much attention to 
them but feel friendly. Want 
to pet him now, Louise?” 

Louise’s eyes lingered on Vic. 
The dog wagged his tail and 
grinned at her. 

“I don’t want you to pay for 
anything, Chink,” she said slow- 
ly. “I did get scared and acted 
silly. But next time Ill stand 
still and face him. I'll not run, 
no matter what!” 

She reached her hand timidly 
toward Vic and he crowded 
companionable against her. 

Louise drew a deep breath. 
“After this,” she said firmly, 
“Til treat him like you do, 
Chink, and Bob and Coralee. 
rll get along all right, won't 
1?” 

“Sure,” said Chink in relief. 
“And I'm going to start right 
in training him. First thing you 
know, he'll be the best-behaved 
dog around here. We're pals, 
aren’t we Vic?” 

The dog turned clear brown 
eyes on his young master. He 
grinned at Chink and wagged 
his tail. 


Losers Can Win 


(Continued from page 5) 


on each side flopped quickly 
over his wrists and tightened. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of March 3 
God is my health; I’m well 
and strong; 
My heart is singing all day 
long. 
For the week of March 10 
God is my faith; faith helps 
me see 


The good that is in store for 
me. 


For the week of March 17 
God is my courage; I am free; 
No fear has power over me. 

For the week of March 24 
God is my joy; this joy I share 
With God’s own children 

everywhere. 


For the week of March 31 


God is my love; love points 
the way 
To richer blessings every day. 


He stared at them foolishly and 
then started to tug furiously. 
He couldn’t budge them. 

Phil stepped up to the red- 
faced boy, gave a deft pull, 
and the cord dropped off. The 
audience applauded gleefully 
and Butch sulked off. 

Inviting Mrs. Giles, the head 
of the Red Cross chapter up to 
the stage, Phil handed her a 
cylinder, which he closed with 
tissue paper held firmly with 
tight rings. Into another empty 
tube he placed red, white, and 
blue handkerchiefs, and handed 
it to another volunteer. A light 
flashed. Puncturing the tissue on 
Mrs. Giles’s tube, Phil drew out 


the tip of a white handkerchief. 
The audience sat spellbound. 
With a flourish he unfurled two 
beautiful Red Cross flags with 
the Stars and Stripes between. 
The crowd rose to its feet and 
cheered. 

“To Phil Brent,” announced 
the judges. 

“To the Red Cross from the 
Maple School,’’ interrupted 
Phil. 

“From a boy who uses dis- 
appointments as steppingstones 
to new ideas,” finished the 
judge. 

“To the Red Cross from all 
of us,” shouted one of the girls, 
and the young entertainers 
dropped their ten-dollar bills 
on the pile. Butch stood alone 
in the wings, staring in amaze- 
ment. 

Suddenly Phil realized that 
Butch really was lonely, that his 
bluster merely tried to, hide it. 

“Come on over with us while 
we sing, Butch,” he called. 

Butch’s face was one wide 
happy grin. 

“Me too,” he said dropping 
his ten dollars in with the rest. 
He joined the others lustily as 
they sang to the tune of “John 
Brown’s Body”: 

“Sharing with others makes us 
happy as can be, 
Giving to others here or over 
cross the sea, 
Being our brother's keeper 
wherever he may be, 
Good fellows carry on.” 


Beloved Son 


. (Continued from page 15) 


men to Him. Through love Je- 
sus selected and held together 
twelve of the most notable men 
the world has ever known. 
Through love Jesus proved 
Himself to be the “beloved 
Son” of God. 
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Macaroni Bracelet 


By Joanne Dee 


HERE ARE several kinds of macaroni on the market that are 

made just to use for necklaces and bracelets, but the common 
elbow macaroni makes a very attractive bracelet if you follow 
these directions. 

Cut three pieces of string about 18 inches long. Knot them 
together at one end, leaving enough string to tie when you have 
finished your bracelet. Dip the opposite end of each string in nail 
polish, to stiffen it. When the string is dry you can push it through 
the curved macaroni. 

String one piece of macaroni on each string. Then knot the 
strings together again and add three more pieces (one on each 
string) and knot the strings again. Repeat until your bracelet is 
large enough to slip over your hand. 

Before you tie the ends of your bracelet together fasten one 
end to something and hold the other end by the strings and paint 
the macaroni with nail polish. Use red, blue, or green but cover the 
macaroni completely. Let the chain hang up all night to dry thor- 
oughly. When it is dry tie the strings at each end of the chain 
together in a hard knot and your bracelet is ready to wear. 


“Layle can’t possibly care as 
much about getting that part as 

I do,” Shirley thought swiftly, 
“because she’s in eve 
And it isn’t as though I'd been 


Her Chance to Shine 


(Continued from page 7) 


tainly get nervous and flustered 
trying to tune it. 


24 March 


holding her violin for her. If I 


tune it now, it’s exactly like giv- 


ing her the contest.” 

She thought of her mother. 
How proud her mother would 
be if she could take her place 
with the rest instead of “hang- 
ing back” as she always did. 
Only her mother would never 
want her to be a poor sport. 

“No one will ever know I 
heard it slip,” she tried to tell 
herself. 

It wasn’t any use! 

She felt almost like crying as 
she picked up Layle’s violin. If 
Layle came in and found her 
with it, she might even think it 
was funny. But she’d have to 
risk that. Something inside her 
made her tune Layle’s A as 
carefully as she had done her 
own. 

“You'd know even if no one 
else did,” her conscience seemed 
to be telling her. 

Just as she finished Layle 
came breezing in. “I come first,” 
she said. “Too bad we can't 
both win, so neither of us would 
have to be left out.” 

She rushed out again, her 
straight hair bouncing confi- 
dently against her shoulders 
with each step. 

After that everything hap- 
pened exactly as Shirley had 
known it would. She went into 
the auditorium and she heard 
the sweet, sure tones of Layle’s 
piece singing faultlessly to an 
end, and then the enthusiastic 
burst of applause that followed. 

“It’s your turn,” Miss Lan- 
ders said. 

And then Shirley was on the 
platform and she was playing 
“Spring Song” the same piece 
as Layle had played. Only she 
was nervous and her fingers just 
couldn’t find the high notes 
someway. She tried desperately 
to concentrate, but the harder 


or 
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she tried, the worse they sound- 
ed to her own ears. Her mouth 
felt dry and her bow felt 
scratchy on the strings. 

She stumbled through the 
first two pages, but at the end 
of the third page, she lowered 
her violin. 

“I—I guess I just don't feel 
like playing today,” she said, 
and her voice was husky with 
unhappiness. 

Miss Landers came forward 
quickly. ““You’re the daughter 
then, Layle,” she said. She held 
out her hand for Shirley’s vio- 
lin, and thrust a paper into her 
hands. 

“Read the mother part, Shir- 
ley,” she directed. “I want to 
hear how Layle does hers.” 

Shirley cleared her throat. 
She was trying desperately to 
close her mind to the fact that 
if she hadn’t tuned Layle’s vio- 
lin everything might have been 
different. 

“Listen, my little girl,” she 
began. 

“Read louder,” Miss Landers 
said. 

Shirley raised her voice. This 
was the way it was always go- 
ing to be for her. She’d be a 
fill-in while someone else got 
all the nice, the shiny things in 
life. What was the use of try- 
ing anyway? The harder she 
tried the worse she seemed to 
do. 

_ She turned a page. 


“But, Mother! Can’t I go 


down to the lake shore?” Layle 


was asking. 

Shirley's voice wanted to start 
to shake again, but she stead- 
ied it resolutely. She had lost 
out to Layle in fair competition. 
It was only fair that she should 
help her read her lines now. 

“No!” she told Layle em- 
phatically. “I told you once and 
that ought to be enough.” 


Fun with Tin 


By Glenn Morgan 


B* MARCH we are all eager for spring, but in some sections 
green grass and flowers are still weeks away. You need not 
wait for spring for flowers, because you can grow them indoors. If 
you want to dress up your flowers pots, here are directions for 
making containers. A pair of tin snippers is the only tool you will 
need. 

First cut the top out of a large tin can. Wash the can inside and 
out. Divide the can into eight equal parts and cut as in Figure 1. 
With the tin snips shape the end of each strip. (See dotted lines 
Figure 2.) It may be easier for you to do this if you cut off the 
rim first. Now bend each strip down as in Figure 3. Paint the 
can inside and out with clear shellac or paint. 

Mother will be able to use a number of these containers about 
the house. Leave the sides of some of your cans up as in Figure 
4. These can be used as holders for potted plants. Other cans can 
be filled with gravel for narcissus plants. If you plant them now 
they should bloom by Easter. 

A large can cut and shaped as in Figure 3 would make a nice 
fruit bowl, and smaller cans on each side could be used for candle 
holders. 

A coat of shellac will keep the tin from rusting longer and 
will also smooth the edges where you cut the tin. 


“But, please, Mother!” 

The lines went on and on and 
Shirley did her best with them, 
in spite of her own disappoint- 
ment. 

And then Miss Landers was 


coming forward. 

“Good,” she said. “You have 
a good voice, Shirley, when you 
speak naturally. I've tried out 
all the rest and you seem to fit 
the mother part best. You will 
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be the mother, Shirley, and, 
Layle, you'll be the daughter.” 

“You mean——?” 

Shirley gasped. “I didn’t even 
know I was trying out.” 

“I know,” Miss Landers said. 
“That’s why you did so well. 
But you'll have to do just like 
that the night of the play.” 

Shirley felt exactly as though 
she were walking on air when 
she and Layle were out in the 
hall again. 

“Just to think! You got the 
lead and I’m the daughter!” 
Layle said excitedly. ‘“Aren’t we 
the luckiest girls in the world?” 

Shirley laughed. She didn’t 
answer. Only it wasn’t shyness 
this time that kept her silent. “If 
I hadn’t tuned Layle’s violin! 
If I hadn’t done my best in spite 
of thinking I was out of every- 
thing when Layle was trying 
out, this wouldn’t have hap- 


‘pened,” she was thinking in 


wonder. “I guess it wasn’t luck. 
I guess it was being honest that 
counted.” 

“T think it’s wonderful we’re 
both going to be in the play to- 
gether,” she said, linking her 
arm through Layle’s. 

Thinking about the play, she 
forgot to be timid, and her 
voice sounded all nice and eager 
and friendly, just the way 
Layle’s always did, as the two 
gitls went skipping down the 
hall. 


(The end) 
oe 
Sally’s Original 
Design 
(Continued from page 16) 


paint mixture all over the white 
aper.” 
“It feels funny,” said Sally, 
“and shows the tracks of my 


fingers. 


vy 
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“That's all right. Now that 
your white paper is all covered 
with the paint mixture make a 
design with your fingers. Any 
design you like.” 

For some little time Sally 
tried first one design and then 
another. Finally she started with 
a clean sheet of paper and be- 
came very intent as she worked. 
“Look, Aunt Alice! What a 
lovely design I can make by 
pressing my thumb down and 
making a half turn with it.” 

“Why, Sally, that is lovely,” 
said Aunt Alice. “Now let the 
paper dry. It'll take quite a 
while, but you'll be surprised 
how beautiful it will be when 
dry. If you smear some of the 
paint along the edge of your 
painted sheet it will stick to the 
newspaper and not curl while it 
is drying.” 

On Monday morning Sally 
ran off to school, happily carry- 
ing her finger-paint design. “I 
do hope the teacher thinks it’s 
pretty,” she said. 

That night when she came 
home from school, her eyes 
were dancing, and her smile 
was merry as she gleefully 
called, “Oh, Aunt Alice, my de- 
sign was chosen for the book 
cover. And what’s more,” rat- 
tled on Sally, “the teacher was 
so interested in ‘finger painting’ 
that she wanted the recipe. She 


wants our whole class to try 


finger painting. She didn’t know 


you could make finger paint 


with materials we all have at 
home.” 

“That’s fine, Sally. It’s good 
to remember too that there is 
always a way out of our difficul- 
ties, usually a very simple way 
—making use of what we have 
at hand.” 

Maybe you can use Sally’s 
recipe and try finger painting 
some rainy day. 


March Cookeries 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Fa our cooking lesson this month we are going to learn to 
make bread as Saint Patrick’s Irish mother may have made 
it. For the other recipe we have chosen one that the children of 
Holland enjoy. 


Irish Bread 
for March 17 


2 cupfuls flour 3 tablespoonfuls shortening 
1 tablespoonful sugar 1 tablespoonful caraway seed 
314 teaspoonfuls baking powder 34 cupful raisins 

1 teaspoonful salt 1 cupful milk 


@ Sift and measure flour. Add sugar, baking powder, and salt. 
Cut in shortening with two knives or a pastry blender. Add 
raisins and caraway seed, then milk. Mix well. Spread dough in 
a shallow pan and bake in a hot oven (400° F.) about 30 minutes. 
Cut in thick slices. 


Dutch Treat Prune Cake 


11/, cupful flour 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 


1 tablespoonful sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls shortening 
Y/4, cupful cold water 


@ Sift flour, baking powder, salt, and sugar together. Cut in 
shortening with two knives. Add water to make soft dough. Pat 
out about 1 inch thick to cover sides and bottom of a shallow, 
well-greased pan. Cover with seeded cooked prunes and set aside 
while preparing following.sauce. 


4 tablespoonfuls sugar 14 teaspoonful grated lemon rind 
1 tablespoonful flour 1/ cupful seeded prunes 
teaspoonful salt cupful prune juice 


1 teaspoonful margarine or butter 
@ Blend sugar, flour, and salt. Mix rest of ingredients and add 
to flour mixture. Cook and stir slowly until it starts to thicken. 
Pour over the dough in pan and bake 20 minutes in a hot oven. 
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Dear Boosters: 


Your letters this month have been so full of enthusiasm and have told 
of so many ways in which you have found prayer helpful that I am going 
to put just as many of them into the magazine as I can. I am really sur- 
prived and pleased to see how well you are living up to the club rules and 
earning to go to your heavenly Father in prayer about even the small 


needs that come up daily. I ho 


every WEE WIspOM reader will read 


all of the letters, for they tell of help in overcoming fear, ill-health, self- 


ishness, temper, rudeness, and many other things. If you 


read these letters 


carefully, —— you will find that you too can take your little difficulties 


to our Father in prayer. 


March winds will blow, but they will blow only good to those who 


are looking for only the good. 


Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith has helped 


me a lot in my 
schoolwork and at home. I try my 
best to keep the Booster pledge. 
We had a cricket match today, 
and though the other side won I 
did not quarrel, because I remem- 
bered the Booster pledge. I wish 
the other boosters and you good 
luck.—Corinne Mack (Celon). 


Dear Secretary: 1 have found that 
The Prayer of Faith is not only good 
for me but useful otherwise. One 
day a neighbor's boy came over to 
play with my younger brother. He 
was getting quite rough, so I gave 
him a copy of my Prayer of Faith 
and told him to read it and think 
about it. He did it and now is a 
much calmer boy.—Low Folk. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been 
thinking about all the things you 
said in your letter. In the past 
month I have been having tests at 
school, and I see how much it helps 
to say a prayer before each test. 

Some days when I am at school I 
just feel as if I don’t have any 


strength to do my lessons. Then I 
think, “God is my strength, un- 
failing, quick,” and it helps me to 
get my lessons.—Marjorie Ward. 


Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me very much in 
my schoolwork; it also helps me to 
_ my temper. One day I wanted 
to bring my WEE WIsDOMs up to 
my room, where they belong, but 
no sooner had I got them all in my 
arms, than my little sisters took 
them out of my arms and began to 
look at them. I was beginning to get 
mad, but I thought of The Prayer of 
Faith and remembered that I am 
supposed to share my WEE WIsDOM 
with others, so I told them they 
could look at them carefully. 

This is only one of the ways The 
Prayer of Fzith has helped me. I am 
quite sure that The Prayer of Faith 
will help everyone who tries to use 
it. I will try to be a Booster 
and keep the pledge.—Carolyn 
Holmes. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to 
the Booster pledge, but some- 
times I find it hard. The Prayer of 


Faith helps me in many ways. I 
lost a schoolbook that I was sup- 
posed to take back the next day. I 
said The Prayer of Faith, and I 
found the book. I have also mem- 
orized the poem called “Weeds.” 

I used to think The Prayer of 
Faith didn’t help, but I have 
changed my mind. My sister had an 
operation about two months ago. I 
said The Prayer of Faith and she 
soon got well. God bless you. 


—Roxanna Bean. 


Dear Secretary: We have just 
finished a test. Before the test I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and it helped 
me a great deal. 

The other night I went to bed, 
and I could not get to sleep. I — 
thinking about bad things, like 
bears. Then I said The Prayer of 
Faith and went right to sleep. 

I give my love to all the Boosters. 
I am enjoying the WEE WIsDOM 
very much. I am trying to be help- 
ful like other Boosters.—Grace 


Ellis. 
Me 


Dear Secretary: | am a new mem- 
ber, but I’m trying to keep the 
Booster pledge. 

I should like to tell you how The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me. | 
went to the Girl Scout camp this 
summer. I was not feeling very 
good. I said The Prayer of Faith. 
Then I repeated over and over the 
verse beginning, ‘God is my health, 
I can’t be sick.” 

I felt better right away. I taught 
it to the rest of my family. They 
liked it very much. Every night we 
say The Prayer of Faith. 

They enjoy the help The Prayer 
of Faith brings the same as I do. 
—Kathleen Campbell, — 
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Dear Secretary: Even though I 
have not written to you recently, I 
have not lost faith in God. He is 
my help in every need, no matter 
what. 

We had an arithmetic test and 
I said The Prayer of Faith all 
through the test. My mark was 100. 
However, feeling satisfied, I turned 
around to tell my friend my mark, 
and my arithmetic teacher took off 
ten for talking. I have learned my 
lesson. Never again will that hap- 
pen.—Barbara Konzak. 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to thank 
you for the letters you have written. 
Every time I see a pink envelope in 
the mail I jump with happiness. My 
mother and father went for apples 
yesterday, and my brother and sister 
were left with me. I began to get 
scared, but I said The Prayer of 
Faith, and soon we went outside. 
There are so many ways that The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me that 
if I wrote them all down I would 
be writing all day.—M. Hale. 


se 


Dear Secretary: 1 guess as one 
gets older one gets busier. That is 
surely the way with me. I am tak- 
ing piano lessons now and like it. 
My report shows that I am doing 
well in school. I still have time to 
read my WispoM, and every 
night before I go to sleep I say The 
Prayer of Faith —Richard Fonde. 


ots 


Dear Secretary: We had a school 
program and box supper one night. 
I did not want to make a mistake or 
get frightened, so I said The Prayer 


of Faith and I was not frightened a 


bit. 
kk THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 

the day. 


Another time when we were com- 
ing home, my first-grade brother 
lost his crow costume and he felt 
bad. The next day he had a sore 
throat and did not go to school. I 
wanted to find the costume, so that 
night when I went home I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and I found the 
costume all right. I was very thank- 
ful. 

I find that if you believe every- 
thing will be all right, it usually is. 
—Joyce Sargent. 


Dear Secretary: One evening not 
long ago mother sent my sister and 
me to one of our neighbors to get 
something. It was very dark, and 
we felt afraid. Then I said, “God 
is my all, I know no fear,” and I 
immediately felt completely safe. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me very much. I wish I could per- 
sonally thank the author for the 
beautiful, true words. Nothing else 
could ever take its place.—Evelyn 
Marie Baker. 

ote 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Marcy Wallace (10), Rte. 1, 
Box 151, Montgomery, La.; Sue 
Jean Schafer (11), Box 37, Val- 
entine, Tex.; Carol Newfarmer, 
(10), 275 Chiquita Ave., Mountain 
View, Calif.; Pamelia Chee-A-Low 
(13), F. Brickdam, Georgetown, 
Dem., Br. Guiana, S. America; 


Kynaston McShine (10), 20 Rust 
St., St. Clair, Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, B. W. I.; Anna Louise Brown 
(11), 5804 Raytown Road, Rte. 3, 
Kansas City 3, Mo.; Yvonne Des- 
mond (13), 1 Olympia Flats 9 
Ave., Wilson St., Bulawayo, S. 
Rhodesia, S. Africa; Andrew Hall- 
worth (11), 13 Radley St., Droyls- 
den, Manchester, England; Patty 
Munsey (12), 653 E. Chestnut St., 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Evelyne 
Marie Tucker (11), Box 262, Bin- 
t, Okla.; Connie Schad (13), 708 
ewell Ave., Topeka, Kans.; Sarah 
J. Myers (11), Rte. 2, Box 27, 
Hartford City, Ind.; Albert Hinton 
(12), 2831 28th St. N. W. No. 41, 
Washington 8, D. C.; Jo Ann 
Henley (11), Copperopolis, Calif. ; 
Barbara Joan Greatorex (12), 26 
Byron St., Waterville 47, Conn.; 
Robert Ellis (12), Rte. 4, Box 27, 
Tuscaloosa, James Addis 
Evans III (9), 921 Euclid St., El 
Dorado, Ark.; Chloanna Lee Still- 
wagon (13), 1627 Columbine Ave., 
Boulder, Colo.; Janet Burnett (10), 
5502 Belle Vista Ave., Baltimore 6, 
Md.; Viola Panek (10), Box 167, 
Ridgeway, Iowa; Evelyn Marie Ba- 
ker (13), Rte. 4, Box 213, Erlanger, 
Ky.; Betty Jo Voran (12), Rte. 2, 
Hutchinson, Kans.; Mary J. Hueb- 
ner (13), Rte. 3, Morris, Minn.; 
Glenda Sheryl Cox (10), Rte. 1, 
Coleman, Okla.; Mary E. Parrott 
(12), 710 Lincoln Ave., Newport, 
Tenn.; John Donovan (13), 165 
Dora St., Hurtsville, N.S.W/., Aus- 
tralia; Mavis Richardson (13), 
Morris, Minn.; Virginia Leigh 
Satterly (10), 2408 Cross Hill 
Road, Louisville 6, Ky.; Margie Ann 
D'Amico (9), Rte. 2, Medina, 
Ohio; Thelma Stafford (13), Rte. 
1, Wroxeter, Ont., Canada; George 
E. Himmelman (13), La Havre, 
Nova Scotia, Canada; Marcella 
Schulenburg (12), Reedsburg, 
Wis. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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E HAVE a new pet in 

our WEE WIsDoM fam- 
ily. Have you read about him 
yet ? Chink, one of our Spartans, 
has a new puppy named Vic, 
and I feel sure each of you will 
enjoy the stories about him. He 
has so much to learn, but if he 
benefits from the thoughtful- 
ness and kindness of the Spar- 
tans I am sure he will be a 
wonderful dog. 

Your pets are equally inter- 
esting. Each of your letters is 
truly a short story, and from all 
reports our readers really enjoy 
them. Send them to WEE Wis- 
DOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, 
age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a little pup- 
py, and his name is Guy. He is of 
collie and spaniel parentage. Guy 
does not like being left alone. I 
think he must be afraid. He loves 
chewing buttons and laces that be- 
long to shoes. 

Guy can run very fast for his 
age. When he wants food he sits 
up on his hind legs and begs. After 


he has walked a long way and he 
is tired he puts his head on one side 
and puts an “I-want-to-be-carried” 
look on his face. Isn’t that cute? 
—Myrna Bailey. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet and 
his name is Toodles. However we 
call him Toots for short. I want 
to write about him. 

Tonight I arrived home from my 
holiday. I called Toots, and he 
came running to me. I picked him 
up and he put his front paws 
around my neck (just like a baby) 
and his head on my shoulder, purr- 
ing loudly as if he were ever so 
happy to have me at home. I am 
very fond of Toots and I am sure 
he is fond of me. 

When I have the blues Toots 
comes running up to me and jumps 
on my lap or rubs himself against 
my leg. Then I think how silly I 
am to be gloomy. Many children 
haven't the things I have, especially 
a pet like Toots, and I cheer up at 
once.—Ann E. Rees. 


Dear Editor: 1 have been read- 
ing about all the other boys’ and 
girls’ pets, so I will tell you about 
mine. My pet is a gray-and-white 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 
my friend. 


Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Street 


State 


kitten. I gave her a very fancy name. 
It is Tessa Mae Anderson. Tess 
cannot understand how the water 
faucet works. She sits for hours 
watching it, trying to sneak up on 
it. I also have a dog named Duke. 
Tess and Duke play like two chil- 
dren. People going by stand and 
watch them. Tess is learning to 
jump through a hoop.—Barbara 
Lynn Anderson. as 


Bobby and the 


Brownies 
(Continued from page 12) 


the use, without a brownie? 

The afternoon seemed long. 
Wouldn’t the bell ever ring? 
When it did he crammed every- 
thing hurriedly into his desk. 
His notebook came tumbling 
out. Plop! it went onto the floor, 
opening up to his spelling les- 
son. 

“Ooooh!” Bobby cried as he 
reached to get it. There at the 
top was a gold star! ‘Teacher 
made a mistake. I must show 
her.” Quickly he ran to her 
desk. 

“No,” she assured him with 
a smile, “it is for you. I always 
give gold stars when something 
important happens. Can’t you 

ess?” 

Suddenly Bobby knew what 
she meant: “Things like telling 
the truth?” 

Then almost before he knew 
it he was running home on fly- 
ing feet to tell Mother. “Per- 
haps,” he chuckled happily, 
“when I explain everything she 
won't mind so much after all 
that I didn’t get a brownie.” 

_ She didn’t either. For Mother 
said, her eyes all dancing and 
bright, “Bobby, I’m prouder of 
that gold star than of all your 
brownies put together!” 

And Bobby knew that he was 
too. 


Cam Dot Do? 
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Crossword Puzzle 


DOWN 


horse 45. Girl's name 


. Something that belongs to a 44. Grass covered earth 


By H. Lillian Higgins 
i 2 3 + 5 6 7 
g q 10 
it 12 13 i4 
15 16 17 18 
4 20 21 22 
23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 
a | 32 33 34 35 
36 37 38 34 
40 41 42. 43 
44 45 
ACROSS 23. A pronoun 
“1, What little folks like to be 2° Play 
5. What little folks like to do in 27: Move 
a race 29. Had on 
8. A bear that lives up north 31. Frozen water 
9. A small bit 33. House pet 
11. Name of a State (abbr.) 35. Not old 
12. What a little girl wears 36. Act 
14. Because 37. Between the 2d and the 4th 
15. A part of the body 39. Southeast (abbr.) 
17. Rested , 40. An adjective meaning capable 
18. Short for Lewis 
19. To go no further 


. To move on 

2. Not new 

3. Wooden paddles used in row- 
ing 

4. What we do sometimes when 
asleep 

5. Past tense of is 

6. Pronoun 

7. Part of the face 

8. What little folks like to attend 

10. Cut grass 

11. A fuel 

13. Something that shines at night 

16. A large wild animal 

18. Orangelike fruit 

20. To place 

22. ‘Present time 

24, Having lots of money 

26. To iron 

28. Lift up 

30. Female sheep 

31. Girl’s name 

32. What corn grows on (pl.) 

34. A street railway car 

37. A boy's name 

38. Pale 

41. Behold 

43. Musical note 
(Answer inside back cover) 


Sam No Quit 
(Continued from page 11) 


would come when this place 
would look good to me,” Karen 
said. “But it’s wonderful.” She 
was half laughing and half cry- 
ing from relief. 

News of the lost girls had 
spread even to the tepees across 
the bridge and the street was 
gay with color. There were 
women in bright blankets, chil- 
dren in caps and coats of every 
shade and hue, and men 
mounted on ponies ready to re- 
lieve the searchers whenever 
word came to go. 

Sam No Quit rode in silent 
dignity to the very door of the 
Sherman cottage. He did not 
stop. He expected no reward. 
He did not even turn his head. 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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My Seesaw 
Sylvia Kauf. 8 


Mary has a pony, , 
A pony white and brown; 
And Michael has a wagon 
To ride him into town; 
But I have a seesaw, 
And it goes up and down. 


vie 


Changeable Me 
By Juanita Vogel (9 years) 
Reedsburg, Wis. 
When I am in the country 
I like the trees and grass, 
I like the cows and horses; 
I count them as I pass. 


When I am in the city 
I like the city streets; 

I like the cars and taxis 
Passing by in fleets. 


Dawn 


By Delores Parks (12 years) 
Altamont, Ill. 


A rosy glow beams in the east, 
A sign of dawn for man and beast. 
The cock is crowing, 
The cattle are lowing, 
The leaves are dancing 
As the breeze blows along; 
And the bird outside my window 
Sings its morning song. 


Bedtime 
By Dolores Matouk (11 years) 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Eight o'clock! It’s time for bed; 

All our prayers we now have said. 

We hope you have some pleasant 
dreams 


And wake up at the sun’s first 
beams! 


My Dream 
By Ruth Holdridge (13 years) 
nn, 


Norwich, 
As I lie down on my little white 
bed 


I dream of the stars up overhead. 
Each little star in its very own way 
Tells me its adventures of the day. 
Some are exciting, some are sad, 
Some are good and some are bad. 
Sometimes I hear music in the sky, 
With orchestras playing while the 
stars dance by; 

And in my dream I’m up there 
Dancing so freely in the air. 


A Little Carpenter’s Dog 
By Lowell Leon Bell (12 years) 
Waco, Tex. 

I'm a little carpenter ; 
I hammer and nail all day. 
But my little dog named Maggie 
Always gets in my way. 
One day I was making a wagon. 
A boy stopped by and said, 
“H 


ey 
But just as I walked out of my 
work shop 
Maggie was right in the way. 
I decided to make a stick horse 
So my friend and I could play; 
But as I nailed the stick on 
Maggie was right in the way. 
As I walked across the lawn 
I was just about to say 
Good evening to my neighbor; 
Maggie barked loud and gay. 


ae 


Blessing 
Kay Shrader (5 


God bless Daddy, 
God bless me, 
And God bless that little tiny bee. 


Baby Sister 
By Jimmy Grey Sykes (8 years) 
Louisburg, N. C. 


I have a little sister; 

She is sweet as can be. 
Every time I come in 

She always smiles at me. 


We're proud as can be 
Because she is a girl; 

And when her hair gets longer 
We're hoping it will curl. 


vie 


March Wind 
By Jean Dickinson (7 years) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
When the March wind comes, 
My kite it flies ; 
It blows the dirt 
Into my eyes. 
It blows my hat 
Across the street, 
And dries my clothes 
All clean and sweet. 


te 
Mars 
By Kathleen Thomson (10 years) 
Tofield, Alta., Canada 
When people say, “Look at the 


stars, 

I always think of the people on 
Mars. 

The people on Mars have nothing 
to eat 


But carrots and sugar that’s never 
sweet. 

The people on Mars have nothing to 
drink 


But coffee that’s very bitter, I think. 

The people on Mars have nothing 
to wear 

But clothes made of very coarse 
cow’s hair. 

I wouldn’t like to live on Mars, 

"Cause it’s always freezing cold on 


\ 
the stars. 


s) 


Jamaica 
By Yvonne Mitchell (12 years) 
i mn, Jamaica, B. W. I. 
Wee bonny Jamaica, 
Isle of the Caribbean Sea, 


Land of coconuts and bananas, 
Is laden with citrus trees. 


It is called the ‘Land of Wood 
and Water” 
And also the “Island of Isles’ ; 
And the people who occupy it 
Wear costumes of different styles. 


The Two Birds 
By Jackie Cozzens (7 years) 
Havelock, N. C. 
Once I saw two little birds 
Living on a hill; 
I named one Jack ~ 
And I named one Jill. 
Fly away, Jack, fly away, Jill; 
But come back someday 
And live on the hill. 


The Wind 
By Muriel McDowell (10 years) 
Portland, Oreg. 
I love to hear the wind blow. 
It blows among the trees; 
It blows over the housetops 
And makes a little breeze. 
It sings a little song 
When I go out to play. 
I love to hear the wind blow; 
It blows the rain away. 


The Baby at Our House 
By Dale English (8 years) 
Williamson, Ga. 


There is a baby at our house; 
I love him with all my might. 
‘He does not tear up all my toys, 
Or cry and try to fight. 
I'm good to him, he’s good to me; 


So we agree, don’t you see? 


My Duck 
By David Joy Herrell (9 years) 
Washington, D. C. 
I have a “Donald Duck.” 
He likes so much to play; 
He has a bit of luck 
In every sort of way. 


The Snow Man 
By Gladys Lund (9 years) 
Buffalo, Wyo. 


A snow man with a derby hat 
Was standing in a lot; 

His pipe was tilting in his mouth, 
And oh! the sun was hot. 


The children had forgotten him; 
They liked their shiny sled. 
“Why don’t they come and free 

me?” 


The angry snow man said. 


“T'll come and help you,” 

Laughed the pleasant sun. 

The snow man heard with glee; 

And when the children looked 
for him, 

They cried, “Where can he be?” 
ere were no footprints in the 
lot; 

But he forgot to take with him 

” His pipe and derby hat. 


The Funny Mouse 
By Carolyn Kunz (7 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
There is a funny mouse in our 
house. 


He has a hole; it is his house. 
I think he is a funny mouse. 


oe 
Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it is 
to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for June send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 


_ Where to send it: Address your 


letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. , 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


My Home in Oregon 
By Laurie Kay Fischer (7 years) 
Eugene, Oreg. 


Oh, how happy I was when I 
came in sight of my birth home in 
Oregon. On the trip the views had 
been pretty, but this beautiful home 
could never be out of my thoughts. 
It has red porch steps. It is old, 
but it always shines to me. My 
grandma lives there. It took me five 
days to get there. At first m 
att did not know me, bait 
a while he began to talk to me. He 
called me Liey Kay, but after a 
while he called me Laurie Kay, and 
I was very pleased with him. 


Beauty 
By Shirley King (11 years) 
Lamar, Colo. 


Many things have beauty, 

Like flowers, birds, and trees; 
But none can be so beautiful 

As God, who gave us these. 


He gave us lands and seas 
And grass and bumblebees, 

And none can be so beautiful 
As God, who gave us these. 


wa 


The Little Elf 
By Virginia Kazmerczak (10 
years) 

South Bend, Ind. 
Once there was a little elf 
Who lived upon a cupboard shelf. 
And when he would go out to play 
He would hear the people say: 
“Here comes the little elf; 
It is he by himself.” 
Then he'd look all around 
And see the people on the ground; 
Then He'd look way up high 
And see the airplanes in the sky; 
And then he'd say to himself, 
“The world is better than my shelf.” 


ae 


Telephoning 
By Carolyn Bronson (6 years) 
Townsend, Mont. 


Ting-a-ling!. When the telephone 
rings 
And my mother cannot go, 
I like to take up the receiver 
And say, “Hello.” 
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THIS IS 


NANCY 
Designed by Frances Schaeffer (12 years) 


Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless my food that it may 
mak 


e 
My body strong and free; 
‘sod bless my life that I may 
know 
The joy of serving Thee. 


Sam No Quit 


(Continued from page 31) 


) He just said hi and rode on and 
) out of sight. 

Ken stayed for a bowl of the 
} hot soup that Mrs. Sherman had 
_jready, and there was a great 
“} deal of talk and some laughter, 
j but when the twins were alone 
Vin their room that night Karen 
‘Y said: “You were dead right, Sis. 
} People are about the same ev- 
etywhere—Annie White Fox 
so poor but so honest—all those 
Indian men and boys ready to 
} face whatever had to be faced 
to find us—and Sam No 
Quit——_”” 

“Yes, Sam,” Sharon agreed. 
Her voice was soft as she said, 
“Please let Sam No Quit always 
deserve his name. Amen.” 


Answer to Puzzle 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Across: 1. Good. 5. Win. 8. Po- 
lar. 9. Atom. 11. Ga. 12. Dress. 
14. So. 15. Arm. 17. Sat. 18. Lew. 
19. Stop. 21. Mane. 23. Your. 25. 
Romp. 27. Stir. 29. Wore. 31. Ice. 
33. Cat. 35. New. 36. Do. 37. 
Third. 39. S.E. 40. Able. 42. Sails. 
44. Sod. 45. Emma. 

Down: 1. Go. 2. Old. 3. Oars. 4. 
§ Dream. 5. Was. 6. It. 7. Nose. 8. 
Party. 10. Mow. 11. Gas. 13. Star. 
16. Moose. 18. Lemon. 20. Put. 22. 
Now’. 24. Rich. 26. Press. 28. Raise. 
3 30. Ewe. 31. Ida. 32. Cobs. 34. 


43, La. 


Tram. 37. Ted. 38. Dim. 41. Lo. 


UNITY'S 
GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 
COURSE 


Unity’s series of nonsectarian Sunday school lessons 
has been prepared for the purpose of interesting and 
instructing the child along religious lines. The lessons 
start with the BEGINNERS’ COURSE for children 
under five years of age. This is followed by a second 


series of lessons for pupils of. primary age and is 
called the 


Unity Primary Course 


These lessons for children five to eight years of age 
are arranged as a three-year course of study, with 
each lesson developing from the preceding one and 
taking the form of a story. Each lesson is supple- 
mented with a special Bible verse, and an appro- 
priate Bible story is suggested to illustrate the lesson. 
Important also are the suggestions to teachers de- 
signed to help them guide the child through this 
period of his religious growth. 


Convenient for Teaching 


The UNITY PRIMARY COURSE is conveniently ar- 
rariged in quarterly sets, each set including thirteen 
illustrated lesson sheets for the child and several 
pages of suggestions for the teacher, all inclosed in 
a loose-leaf binder. Each quarterly set is priced at 


20 cents, and the complete set for a year at 70 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


CLT TREACY, KANSAS CITY 6, Mo. 
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“It’s a quarter after ten, Joe,” 
said Harry. “If we hurry with this 
job we can still get over to Jim’s 
to play ball.” 

“Sure,” his brother Joe an- 
swered, lifting a bundle of maga- 
zines tied neatly together and 
hurling it at the corner of the 
room. 

There was a loud groan from 
both of the boys as they saw the 
string break and the magazines 
slide out all around the floor. 

“Now it will take twice as long 
to get this attic cleaned,” wailed 
Harry. 

“Oh, well, I didn’t mean to do 
it,” said Joe regretfully. “I'll pick 
them all up while you sweep,” he 
promised as he sat down and be- 
gan to pile the magazines into a 
stack. 

“Cosmopolitan, Good House- 
keeping.” He named them under 
his breath as he piled them one on 
top of another. “What's this?” he 
murmured to himself as he came 
upon a small colorful magazine. 
“T’ll just have a look.” 

Harry finished sweeping and 
turned to his brother. 

“Say, are you going to sit there 
all day? What in the world have 
you found?” 

“Buried treasure,” returned 
Joe, laughing as he held up a copy 
of Wee Wisdom. 

“What is it?” asked Harry. 

“Here, look at one,” he offered 
as he went on reading. 

“Wee Wisdom,” said Harry as 
he took the copy and sat down 
beside his brother. “Looks kinda 
good.” 

“I thought you boys wanted to 
do a quick job so you could play 


917 TRACY, 
KANSAS CITY 6, 


ball,” said Mrs. Brown as she ap- 
peared at the top of the stairs. 
“What in the world are you do- 
ing?” she inquired as she saw the 
two boys leaning comfortably 
against the wall, each intent upon 
a magazine in his hands. 

“We found some copies of Wee 
Wisdom, Mrs. Brown,” answered 
Joe. “It sure is swell.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“That’s that lovely little magazine 
for boys and girls. My children 


we 


used to read it, but they are grown 
up now. You may have those if 
you wish.” 

“Thank you,” said Joe with 
shining eyes. 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Brown,” said Harry as he gath- 
ered an armful of Wee Wisdom 
and prepared to go. 

“Let’s ask Mom if we can have 
a subscription for Wee Wisdom,” 
said Joe as they walked along. “It 
says here it’s only $1 a year.” 
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